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Landmines:  Indiscriminate  Killers 


In  1984,  on  an  early  spring  morning,  three  young 
brothers  walked  along  hillsides  farmed  by  their  fami¬ 
lies  for  generations  in  the  remote,  mountainous  regions 
of  northern  Laos.  They  planned  to  spend  the  after¬ 
noon  opening  up  a  new  rice  field.  Within  minutes  of 
starting  work,  however,  the  eldest  brother  lay  scream¬ 
ing  on  the  ground,  his  intestines  shredded  by  the  small 
anti-personnel  mine  he  had  inadvertently  hit  with  his 
heav^y  hoe.  The  exploding  mine,  pulled  up  into  his  gut 
by  the  motion  of  his  hoe,  shredded  his  stomach  and 
left  shrapnel  in  the  legs  of  his  two  younger  brothers. 
The  eldest  son  died  slowly  in  an  antiquated  provincial 
hospital  whose  staff  had  no  means  of  treating  severe 
intestinal  wounds;  his  two  younger  brothers  were 
scarred  for  life.  It  was  eleven  years  after  the  end  of  the 
Indochinese  war. 

Mass  Destruction  in  Slow  Motion 


Landmine  under  farmer's  cart 


Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  once  called 
anti-personnel  landmines  “weapons  of  mass  destme- 
tion  in  slow  motion."  They  are  also  the  most  indis¬ 
criminate  weapon  of  war  in  use  today.  There's  no  way 
of  predicting  whom  they  will  kill.  Originally  devel¬ 
oped  to  hinder  the  mobility  of  motorized  forces  and  to 
protect  borders,  they  are  now  scattered  randomly 
across  huge  tracts  of  land  to  demoralize  civilian  popu¬ 
lations  and  inflict  economic  damage  on  entire  regions. 

According  to  Eric  Prokosch,  author  of  the  newly- 
published  The  Technology  of  Killing,  "Eighty-five  mil¬ 
lion.. .unexploded  land  mines  are  believed  to  lie  scat¬ 
tered  in  over  sixty  countries.  Some  are  air-delivered 
mines,  like  those  which  first  saw  service  in  Vietnam; 
others  are  cheap  hand-emplaced  mines,  many  varieties 
of  which  are  now  readily  available  to  armies  and  guer¬ 
rilla  forces  from  government  arms  plants  and  private 


manufacturers  around  the  world.  Most  of  these  mines 
have  long  outlived  any  legitimate  military  purpose 
and  are  lying  on  or  under  the  ground,  ready  to  deto¬ 
nate  when  disturbed  by  a  farmer,  a  passer-by,  an  ani¬ 
mal,  or  someone  trying  to  clear  them."  The  U.S.  State 
Department  estimates  that,  overall,  anti-personnel 
landmines  now  kill  or  injure  500  people  ei^en/  week. 

In  Afghanistan,  Cambodia,  and  Angola,  an  estimat¬ 
ed  28  million  mines  have  been  laid,  about  85%  of  the 
world's  total.  Iraq,  Sudan,  Mozambique,  Somalia,  and 
Ethiopia  and  Eritrea  are  each  believed  to  have  more 
than  one  million  mines.  In  Angola  alone,  70,000  peo¬ 
ple  have  lost  legs  to  mines;  an  equal  number  are 
believed  to  have  died.  Human  Rights  Watch  estimates 
that  one  out  of  every  236  Khmer  people  have  lost  at 
least  one  limb  to  a  landmine. 

(continued  on  page  2) 
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approaches  to  the  problem,  developed  during  World 
War  II,  concentrate  on  how  to  move  troops  efficiently 
and  rapidly,  a  purpose  that  usually  requires  removal  of 
about  10%  of  the  mines.  Restoration  for  economic  and 
civilian  use,  however,  requires  100%  removal.  Hand¬ 
held  metal  detectors  and  prods  —  useful  tools  which 
met  military  requirements  —  are  dangerous,  slow,  and 
far  from  reliable  when  used  for  demining  on  the  mas¬ 
sive  scale  now  required. 

The  United  Nations  and  humanitarian  organizations 
have  put  considerable  resources  into  demining.  Even 
with  stepped  up  efforts  and  larger  budgets,  however, 
they  are  losing  ground.  Patrick  Blagden,  mine  expert 
for  the  United  Nations,  points  out  that  "at  the  current 
rate  we  will  still  be  clearing  mines  in  a  thousand 
years.. ..It  is  getting  worse,  not  better..."  In  1993,  the 
UN  cleared  84,000  mines;  nongovernmental  organiza¬ 
tions  disposed  of  another  46,000.  Yet  an  estimated  two 
million  more  were  laid  during  the  same  period.  The 
$27  million  spent  that  year  by  the  UN  has  thus  had  lit¬ 
tle  impact  on  the  problem  globally. 

Appalled  by  the  human  and  economic  toll  exacted 
by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  these  weapons,  three 
American  and  three  European  voluntary  organizations 
launched  the  International  Campaign  to  Ban  Land¬ 
mines  in  1992.  Their  work,  ably  supported  by  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC),  has 
led  to  a  growing  international  commitment  to  ban  the 
production,  export,  and  use  of  landmines.  The  United 


Landmines  do  not  discriminate  between  soldier  and 
ci\41ian  or  between  wartime  and  peacetime.  Years  after 
a  conflict  has  ended,  they  keep  right  on  maiming  and 
killing  men,  women,  and  children  who  are  searching 
for  food,  carrying  drinking  water,  or  scouring  hillsides 
for  firewood.  Mines  usually  hurt  the  poorest  and  most 
vulnerable  among  the  world's  people  because  they 
hav^e  so  few  options.  Often  confronted  with  a  choice 
between  starv^ation  or  reclaiming  mined  farming  land, 
they  die  in  ever  growing  numbers  every  year. 

Landmines  make  the  return  of  refugees  and  the 
reconstruction  of  war-damaged  villages  infinitely  more 
difficult  and  expensiv^e.  Humanitarian  agencies  work¬ 
ing  to  help  Mozambican  and  Cambodian  refugees 
return  home  and  rebuild  their  houses  are  stymied  by 
the  presence  of  mines  in  the  countries'  agricultural 
land.  And  in  Afghanistan,  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  fertile  land  will  remain  unproductive  for  decades 
because  of  the  presence  of  an  estimated  ten  million 
unexploded  landmines.  Meanwhile,  refugees  still 
afraid  to  return  to  Afghanistan  because  their  backyards 
have  become  v^ast  mine  fields  are  increasingly  pres¬ 
sured  to  go  anyway,  as  host  countries  in  the  region 
grow  understandably  weary  of  the  burden  of  shelter¬ 
ing  them. 

For  a  Thousand  Years 

Even  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  landmines  are 
not  easily  removed  once  the  war  is  over.  Military 
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States,  to  its  credit,  has  supported  this  effort.  A  one- 
year  moratorium  on  the  export  of  antipersonnel  mines, 
enacted  in  1992,  was  extended  in  1993  for  another  three 
years  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate.  Some  coun¬ 
tries  are  ready  to  take  even  stronger  steps:  to  date, 
seven  countries  have  declared  support  for  a  total  ban 
on  their  use. 

The  Next  Step  for  the  United  States 

This  summer.  Senator  Leahy  (VT)  and  Representa¬ 
tive  Evans  (IL)  will  introduce  new  landmines  legisla¬ 
tion  that  takes  the  next  step  beyond  the  current  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  export  of  landmines.  The  bill: 

1)  calls  on  the  administration  to  support  proposals  in 
international  negotiations  that  would  achieve,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  goal  of  eliminating  all  anti¬ 
personnel  landmines; 

2)  imposes  a  one-year  moratorium  on  U.S.  use  of 
antipersonnel  mines,  except  along  international  bor¬ 
ders  in  monitored  minefields; 

3)  delays  the  start  of  the  moratorium  until  three  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  in  order  to 
give  the  army  time  to  prepare  for  the  moratorium; 
and 

4)  prohibits  the  sale  or  transfer  of  U.S.  military  equip¬ 
ment  to  countries  that  continue  to  export  antiper¬ 
sonnel  landmines,  unless  the  President  waives  the 
provision  in  a  declared  emergency. 

Although  the  administration  and  congressional  lead¬ 
ers  on  landmine  issues  agree  on  the  long  term  goal  of 
banning  landmines,  they  differ  on  how  best  to  get 
there.  The  Clinton  administration's  strategy  calls  for 
promoting  the  sale  and  use  of  U.S.-made  "self-destruc¬ 
ting"  landmines  in  place  of  those  currently  being  used 
and  stockpiled  by  most  militaries.  Advocating  the  use 
of  self-destructing  landmines — so-called  "safe"  land¬ 
mines  — undercuts  the  more  straightforward  strategy 
of  simply  banning  them  altogether. 

Self-destructing  landmines  are  far  more  expensive  to 
manufacture.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convince  impov¬ 
erished  rebel  groups,  for  instance,  to  give  up  $3  mines 
for  the  much  more  expensive  versions  which  self- 
destruct.  It  would  also  be  difficult  to  ensure  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  self-destructing  mines.  Many  states  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  would  not  buy  or  develop  such 


mines  in  the  near  future,  and  some  have  stated  that 
they  would  need  a  grace  period  of  10-20  years  to 
implement  such  a  requirement.  ICRC  remains  "con¬ 
vinced  that  the  only  clear  and  effective  means  of  end¬ 
ing  the  suffering  inflicted  on  civilians  by  anti-personnel 
landmines  is  their  total  prohibition." 

Senator  Leahy's  and  Representative  Evans'  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  lays  out  a  positive  alternative  to  the 
administration's  strategy.  Their  bill  reflects  FCNL's 
convictions  as  well.  Co-sponsors  are  now  being  sought 
before  the  bill  is  brought  to  the  floor  sometime  this 
summer.  Experience  has  shown  that  when  the  U.S. 
takes  a  firm  stand  on  issues  such  as  these,  other  coun¬ 
tries  follow  suit.  Strong  U.S.  leadership  is  now  more 
important  than  ever  because  the  international  Conven¬ 
tion  on  Conventional  Weapons  (CCW),  which  current¬ 
ly  limits  the  use  of  landmines,  will  come  up  for  review 
this  fall.  Strong  U.S.  legislation  can  help  propel  the 
drive  to  amend  the  CCW  to  ban  the  use  of  landmines 
as  a  weapon  of  war  forever. 


Trading  Views 
on  the  Amts  Trade 

Weapons  have  become  big  business,  and  the  U.S. 
is  one  of  the  top  dogs  in  this  growing  enterprise. 
How  much  do  our  jobs  depend  on  a  booming  arms 
trade?  What  else  can  our  communities  do  to 
strengthen  the  local  economy  without  dealing  in 
such  dangerous  products?  The  commercial  side  of 
peace-building  is  becoming  a  hot  topic  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  new  understandings. 

FCNL  now  has  discussion  materials  available  on 
i  the  arms  trade.  These  materials  are  part  of  FCNL's 
Epicenter  program  —  study  circles  that  Explore 
Policy  Ideas.  To  begin  a  study  circle  in  your  meet¬ 
ing  or  neighborhood,  get  together  with  a  few 
friends  who  will  help  you  organize  the  group,  then 
call  or  write  to  FCNL  and  ask  for  a  facilitator's 
packet.  The  packet  ($15  to  cover  costs)  will  include 
guidelines  for  you  (or  a  friend)  as  facilitator  of  the 
group,  plus  fact  sheets  and  discussion  questions 
that  can  be  copied  for  the  group.  If  you  feel  that 
writing  to  your  congressional  representatives  is  get¬ 
ting  old,  why  not  take  the  next  step  toward  some¬ 
thing  new  and  fresh  ...  an  EPIcenter? 
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Code  of  Conduct  in  the  Congressional  Spotlight 


The  Code  of  Conduct  on  Arms  Transfers'  took  cen¬ 
ter  stage  in  Congress  three  times  in  the  month  of 
May.  The  legislation  is  sponsored  by  Senator  Mark 
Hatfield  (OR)  and  Representativ^e  Cynthia  McKinney 
(GA).  If  enacted,  it  would  change  the  process  where¬ 
by  the  government  decides  which  countries  may 
receive  U.S.  weapons.  It  has  the  potential  to  greatly 
reduce  U.S.  involvement  in  the  international 
weapons  trade. 

Act  One:  One  Vote  Shy.  On  May  11,  the  bill  was 
debated  as  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Autho¬ 
rization  bill  in  the  House  International  Relations 
Committee.  It  lost  by  just  one  vote,  17  for,  18  against. 

Act  Two:  Hatfield's  Class  Act.  On  May  23rd,  the 
scene  was  set  in  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  where 
Senator  Hatfield  chaired  a  hearing  on  the  Code  of 
Conduct.  He  heard  testimony  from  top  administra¬ 
tion  officials,  including  Under  Secretary  of  State, 

Lynn  Davis,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Democracy,  Human  Rights,  and  Labor,  John  Shat- 
tuck.  They  opposed  the  Code.  The  subcommittee 
also  heard  testimony  from  leading  arms  control 
advocates  (all  of  whom  supported  the  Code),  includ¬ 
ing  Lawrence  Korb,  former  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  under  President  Reagan. 

Act  Three:  McKinney  Brings  House  to  Its  Feet  for 
Debate  and  Vote.  The  third  act  played  on  May  24th, 
when  Rep.  McKinney  introduced  the  Code  of  Con¬ 
duct  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  1561  (Foreign  Aid  and 
State  Department  authorization  and  reorganization) 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  A  lively  and  substantive 
debate  proceeded  for  one  full  hour.  Although  the 
amendment  was  rejected,  the  Code  made  an  impres¬ 
sive  showing,  with  157  representatives  voting  for  and 
262  against. 


'  The  Ccxle  of  Conduct  prohibits  the  sale  or  transfer  of  U.S. 
weapons  to  another  countr\'  unless  the  President  can  certify  that 
the  countn,’  meets  four  criteria:  (1)  promotes  democracy,  (2)  meets 
basic  human  rights  standards,  (3)  is  not  involved  in  acts  of  armed 
aggression  in  violation  of  international  law,  and  (4)  participates  in 
the  UN  Register  of  Con\  entional  Weapons.  If  the  President  wants 
to  certify'  a  country'  that  fails  to  meet  all  four  criteria,  he  must  sub¬ 
mit  a  waix'er  request  to  Congress,  which  has  to  be  approx  ed  bv  a 
simple  majority  of  each  house. 


Hard  Work  Pays  Off  in  Performance.  For  the  past 
two  years  an  enormous  grassroots  effort  has  been 
under  way  to  educate  Congress  and  the  public  about 
the  scale  and  implications  of  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
international  weapons  trade.  More  than  270  national 
and  regional  grassroots  organizations  have  endorsed 
the  Code  of  Conduct.  As  the  events  of  last  month 
demonstrate,  the  campaign  to  educate  Congress  has 
been  highly  successful.  The  Code  of  Conduct  has  103 
co-sponsors  in  the  House  and  eight  in  the  Senate.  In 
the  House,  an  impressive  alliance  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  from  Dana  Rohrabacher  (R-CA)  and 
Chris  Smith  (R-NJ)  to  Chaka  Fattah  (D-PA)  and  Joe 
Kennedy  (D-MA),  spoke  out  in  support  of  the  Code 
of  Conduct  (see  "Quotable  Quotes"). 

Responding  to  a  Tough  Audience.  Supporters  of 
the  Code  of  Conduct  hav'e  met  with  much  resistance, 
both  from  the  arms  industry  and  from  the  Clinton 
administration.  Combined  with  the  Republican  lead¬ 
ership,  which  "whipped"  (i.e.,  called  on  members  to 
maintain  party  discipline)  House  Republicans  to 
oppose  the  Code,  they  created  a  powerful  opposition, 
making  the  Code's  strong  showing  especially  impres¬ 
sive.  The  State  Department  circulated  a  letter  to  the 
House  International  Relations  Committee  before  its 
vote  on  the  Code  of  Conduct,  a  letter  with  factual 
errors  that  demonstrated  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  bill  (see  FCNL  document  G-582-M1L).  The  State 
Department  also  testified  against  the  amendment 
during  committee  debate. 

Economics  are  a  primary  concern  for  many  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Code.  In  House  floor  debate.  Rep.  Dan 
Burton  (IN)  argued  that  the  Code  of  Conduct  would 
"have  an  adverse  economic  impact  on  many  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  society."  In  fact,  the  economic  consider¬ 
ations  are  not  that  clear-cut  and  should,  in  any  case, 
nev^er  outweigh  very  serious  moral  considerations. 
U.S.  taxpayers  spend  millions  of  dollars  each  year  to 
subsidize  weapons  sales  to  countries  that  cannot 
afford  them  on  their  own.  Sometimes,  in  order  to 
secure  a  sale,  U.S.  weapons  manufacturers  will  move 
parts  of  the  production  out  of  the  U.S.  and  into  the 
buyer-country.  A  number  of  these  U.S.  companies 
are  expanding  their  markets,  with  the  help  of  U.S. 

(continued  on  page  5) 
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taxpayers,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  laying  off 
their  own  workers  at  home.  Furthermore,  U.S.  arms 
transfers  have  a  grave  effect  on  many  buyer-coun¬ 
tries,  which  pour  money  into  weapons  they  don't 
need,  even  while  they  cannot  afford  to  feed  their  citi¬ 
zens.  In  the  written  record.  Rep.  Elizabeth  Furse 
(OR)  said,  “We  must  weigh  the  limited  economic 
benefits  of  expanding  arms  exports  against  the  larger 
costs  to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Arms  exports  do 
nothing  to  address  the  fundamental  problems  of  lag¬ 
ging  U.S.  competitiveness  in  nonmilitary  industries. 
Furthermore,  arms  exports  undermine  peaceful  con¬ 
flict  resolution  upon  which  world  trade,  economic 
growth,  and  long-term  job  creation  are  based." 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  the  Clinton  administration 
announced  its  decision  (Presidential  Decision  Direc¬ 
tive  41)  to  make  the  financial  interests  of  arms  manu¬ 
facturers  a  priority  in  decision-making  about  trans¬ 
fers  of  U.S.  weapons.  The  State  Department  claims 
that  economic  considerations  are  just  one  of  many 
criteria  that  it  uses  (among  which  are  U.S.  “national 
security"  interests  and  promotion  of  human  rights) 
when  determining  who  should  receive  U.S.  weapons. 
As  Senator  Hatfield  pointed  out  to  administration 
officials  on  May  23,  their  list  is  not  really  a  set  of  cri¬ 
teria,  as  the  administration  claims,  but  a  set  of  “sug¬ 
gestions."  The  interests  of  human  rights,  democracy, 
and  arms  control,  therefore,  are  often  subordinated  to 
military  and  economic  interests. 

But  administration  officials  insist  that  they  already 
take  into  account  the  criteria  laid  out  by  the  Code  of 
Conduct.  They  claim  that  the  Code  of  Conduct 
would  tie  the  President's  hands  in  making  foreign 
policy  decisions  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  anyway. 
Why,  then.  Senator  Hatfield  inquired,  was  the  admin¬ 
istration  prepared  to  send  high-tech  jet  fighters  to 
Indonesia,  which,  by  the  State  Department's  own 
accounts,  has  an  abominable  human  rights  record? 
And  why,  he  asked,  did  the  few  restrictions  that  the 
U.S.  did  put  on  arms  sales  to  Indonesia  have  to  be 
mandated  by  Congress?  Clearly  the  review  process 
is  not  as  effective  as  the  Clinton  administration  and 
others  claim. 

A  Big  Role  for  Congress.  The  Code  of  Conduct 
on  Arms  Transfers  would  fill  a  void  that  currently 

(continued  on  page  6) 


Quotable  Quotes ... 

...from  the  House  Floor  Debate 

Rep.  Chris  Smith*  (R-NJ):  “I  will  never  forget  some 
years  back  when  I  made  a  trip  to  Croatia  when  it  was 
under  siege....  Vukovar  was  surrounded  by  Serb 
artillery  and  tanks.  We  went  there  to  try  to  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  peace  and  to  try  to  encourage  the  people 
there....  I  remember  looking  at  shell  casings  and 
bomb  casings  that  littered  the  streets,  dozens  of 
bomb  casings,  and  they  were  U.S.  made....  It  greatly 
distressed  me  to  know  that  people,  innocent  civilians, 
were  being  destroyed  by  the  dropping  of  these  500- 
pound  bombs." 

Rep.  Sam  Farr*  (D-CA):  “Ninety  percent  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  ethnic  and  territorial  conflicts  in  the  world  in  the 
last  two  years  involve  one  or  more  parties  which  had 
received  some  type  of  U.S.  weaponry  or  military  tech¬ 
nology  in  a  period  leading  up  to  the  conflict." 

Rep.  Dana  Rohrabacher*  (R-CA):  “I  believe  that 
now  that  the  cold  war  is  over  we  can  afford  to  take 
this  decision  ...  about  what  kind  of  countries  that  we 
will  be  dealing  with,  especially  arming  to  the  teeth, ... 
a  decision  in  which  the  Congress  can  play  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  verifiable  role,  and  that  we  can  be  held 
accountable  to  our  own  people  for  the  moral  basis  of 
the  decisions  that  are  being  made  by  our  government 
in  this  area." 

Rep.  Cynthia  McKinney*  (D-GA):  “The  present 
administration  takes  the  tack  that  arms  transfers  can  be 
made  to  non-democratic  nations  if  they  help  to  prop 
up  failing  U.S.  defense  companies." 

Rep.  Carrie  Meek*  (D-FL):  “We  sold  $200  million  in 
weapons  to  Somalia.  We  spent  $2  billion  fighting  sol¬ 
diers  armed  with  these  weapcms." 

Rep.  Chris  Smith*  (R-NJ):  “Arms  sales  ought  to  be 
conditioned  and  human  rights  ought  to  matter." 

Rep.  Doug  Bereuter#  (R-NE):  “This  [the  Code  of  Con¬ 
duct],  of  course,  turns  the  current  review  of  arms  trans¬ 
fers  on  its  head,  a  system  that  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  to 
be  broken." 

(continued  on  page  6) 
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exists  in  the  arms  transfer  review  process.  It  would 
reestablish  the  congressional  role  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process,  thereby  creating  a  forum  for  con¬ 
gressional  and  public  debate  about  the  U.S.  role  in 
supplying  weapons  to  countries  around  the  world. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  opening  of  this  debate  that  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Code  of  Conduct  fear  most. 

Rep.  Lee  Hamilton  (IN)  makes  very  strong  argu¬ 
ments  for  curbing  the  arms  trade.  In  a  recent  letter 
he  wrote,  'The  United  States  should  work  for  arms 
transfer  restraint.  The  only  way  to  get  that  restraint 
is  through  collective  restraint  and  U.S.  diplomatic 
leadership.  Others  won't  stop  selling  sophisticated 
weaponry  unless  we  do — and  we  are  not  leading." 
Hamilton's  letter  reads  like  an  advertisement  for  the 
Code  of  Conduct,  but  in  the  end,  he  opposes  the 
Code  because  he  fears  it  would  end  arms  sales  to 
Egypt,  Turkey,  Kuwait,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  that 
this  could  complicate  diplomatic  relations  with  those 
countries.  In  fact,  the  Code  of  Conduct  does  not  sin¬ 
gle  out  particular  countries,  but  establishes  a  new 
decision-making  process.  Any  or  all  of  the  above- 
mentioned  countries  might  be  approved  to  receive 
U.S.  weapons,  but  first  there  would  have  to  be  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Congress  about  the  implications  of  such  a 
decision.  Furthermore,  the  new  process  could  give 
the  administration  more  leverage  in  persuading 
countries  that  abuse  human  rights  to  clean  up  their 
behavior.  The  President  could  argue  that  he  would 
have  a  difficult  time  convincing  Congress  to  approve 
a  waiver  if  there  was  not  obvious  movement  toward 
meeting  the  standards  set  by  the  Code. 

Curtain  Call.  For  its  encore  appearance,  the  Code 
is  expected  to  be  brought  to  a  vote  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  August  or  September.  There  may  also  be  a 
hearing  on  the  Code  in  the  House  International  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  later  this  year.  Even  if  the  Code  of 
Conduct  on  Arms  Transfers  is  not  made  law  this 
year,  the  recorded  vote  points  the  way  toward  the 
next  steps  in  the  campaign.  Furthermore,  we  will 
continue  to  work  toward  a  victory  in  each  house  in 
the  second  session  of  the  104th  Congress.  We  need 
only  62  more  votes  to  win  in  the  House!  Stay 
tuned — the  show  will  go  on. 
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Rep.  Dan  Burton#  (R-IN):  "That  [the  Code  of  Con¬ 
duct]  hamstrings  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  conducting  of  foreign  policy." 

Rep.  Lynn  Woolsey*  (D-CA):  "Manuel  Noriega  used 
to  be  friendly.  Iraq  used  to  be  friendly.  Why  do  we 
refuse  to  learn  that  even  the  Devil  can  be  friendly  if  he 
wants  to  make  a  deal?" 

Rep.  Sam  Farr*  (D-CA):  "In  1994  alone,  the  U.S.  tax¬ 
payer  paid  more  to  subsidize  weapons  sales  than  we 
paid  for  the  federal  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  programs." 

Rep.  Albert  Wynn*  (D-MD):  "It  [the  Code  of  Conduct] 
is  also  a  good  policy  because  it  imposes  moral  values. 
People  throw  that  around.  We  ought  to  have  moral 
values  in  U.S.  policy.  Well,  opposing  human  rights 
violations,  promoting  democracy,  and  opposing 
aggression  represents  the  best  of  moral  values." 

*  =  For  the  Code  #  =  Against  the  Code 

A  Perfect  World? 

Rep.  Dan  Burton#  (R-IN):  "If  anybody  believes 
that  a  country  that  wants  to  buy  weaponry  is 
going  to  not  buy  it  simply  because  they  cannot 
buy  them  from  the  United  States,  they  are  just 
barking  up  the  wrong  tree." 

Rep.  Joe  Kennedy*  (D-MA):  "The  fact  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is,  if  we  had  a  uniform  policy  instead  of  the 
hodgepodge  policy  that  we  have  today,  I  think  we 
would  get  the  moral  leadership  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  support  us,  as  we  have  seen  today  in  the 
European  Parliament,  which  is  taking  up  legisla¬ 
tion  very  similar  to  this." 

Rep.  Dan  Burton#  (R-IN):  "In  a  perfect  world,  we 
might  have  a  consistent  foreign  policy  worldwide. 
But  as  the  gentleman  [Rep.  Kennedy]  knows,  we 
do  not  have  a  perfect  world." 

Rep.  George  Miller*  (D-CA):  "The  gentleman 
[Rep.  Burton]  is  right.  It  is  not  a  perfect  world,  but 
we  have  to  strive  to  make  it  a  better  world." 
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New  or  Current  FCNL  Documents 

These  papers  are  available  upon  request.  If  you  ask  for  two  or  more  items,  please  send  a  dollar  or  two  to  help  with  postage  and 
handling.  Check  the  items  you  want,  clip  this  list  (with  your  name/address  on  reverse),  and  mail  to  FCNL. 

□  L-585-DOM  FCNL  letter  to  the  Senate  opposing  elements  of  the  Senate's  welfare  reform  bill.  6/9/95 

□  L-574-BUD  FCNL  letter  to  the  full  House  about  the  process  for  reviewing  the  federal  budget.  5/17/95 

□  R-584-MIL  Dissenting  views  of  four  House  National  Security  Committee  members  on  defense  authorization 

bill.  6/2/95 

□  R-566-MIL  The  Pentagon's  Blind  Ambition,  New  York  Times  article  about  army's  development  of  laser- 

blinding  weapons.  5/10/95 

□  G-564-MIL  House  International  Relations  Committee  vote  on  McKinney  Amendment  (Arms  Transfers  Code 

of  Conduct).  5/15/95 

□  G-582-MIL  Code  of  Conduct  on  Arms  Transfers:  State  Department  Misrepresents  the  McKinney 

Amendment.  5/24/95 

□  R-587-M1L  McKinney  Amendment:  Arms  Transfers  Code  of  Conduct  (House  version).  5/24/95 

□  R-588-M1L  U.S.  Weapons  at  War:  U.S.  Arms  Deliveries  to  Regions  of  Conflict,  by  William  Hartung  of  the 

World  Policy  Institute.  (13  pp.)  5/95 

□  R-589-M1L  Letters  concerning  Code  of  Conduct  submitted  to  Congressional  Record  during  House  debate. 

(Approx.  5  pp.)  5/24/95 

□  R-590-M1L  Congressional  Record:  House  floor  debate  on  Arms  Trade  Code  of  Conduct.  (8  pp.)  5/24/95 

□  R-592-MIL  Arms  Sales  'Conduct  Code'  Opposed,  Washington  Post  article.  5I1AI95 

□  R-593-MIL  It's  Time  the  U.S.  Stopped  'Boomerang'  Arms  Sales,  by  Rep.  McKinney  and  Caleb  Rossiter; 

op-ed  article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  5/23/95 

The  following  two  videotapes  may  be  ordered  directly  from  their  producer,  the  Center  for  Defense  Information, 
1500  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW,  Washington,  DC,  20005.  Phone:  1-800-CDI-3334;  or  FAX:  (202)862-0708. 

The  Killing  Fields:  The  Deadly  Legacy  of  Landmines,  a  video  about  the  effects  of  anti-personnel  landmines.  Catalog 
#SF738.  Price:  $19. 

Selling  Our  Jobs,  on  the  military  industry's  use  of  "offset  agreements"  to  secure  arms  sales  and  expand  weapons 
markets.  Catalog  #SF835.  Price:  $19. 
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INSIDE 

LANDMINES: 

INDISCRIMINATE  KILLERS 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by  26 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  7  other  Friends’ 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  Expressions  of 
views  in  the  FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLET¬ 
TER  are  guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy,  pre¬ 
pared  and  approved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to 
follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL 
speaks  for  itself  and  for  like-minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  1 1  issues 
per  year.  Contributors  include;  Jcre  Volk.  Ruth 
Flower.  Wendy  Batson.  Sarah  Warren.  Barbara 
Ginsburg.  and  Alison  Oldham. Donors  to  FCNL  or 
FCNL  Education  Fund  receive  the  Newsletter  and 
other  tKcasional  mailings. Also  available  in 
microform  from  University  Microfilms  Interna¬ 
tional.  .^(K)  North  Zeeb  Road.  Dept.  P.R..  Ann 
Arbor.  Ml  41806.  Available  in  large  print  or  tape 
recording  on  request. 


Halt  the  Proliferation  of  Killing  Fields 


Leahy-Evans  Landmines  Legislation.  The  new’ 
landmines  bill  discussed  in  this  issue,  which  aims  to 
end  U.S.  use  of  antipersonnel  landmines,  may  come  to 
a  vote  in  the  Senate  by  the  end  of  the  summer.  It  is 
important  to  rally  as  much  support  as  possible  in  both 
houses  before  the  bill  comes  to  a  vote. 

ACTION.  Call,  w’rite,  or  visit  your  senators  and 
representative.  Urge  them  to  co-sponsor  the  Leahy- 
Evans  landmines  bill.  You  might  want  to  send  them  a 
copy  of  the  FCNL  new’sletter  or  other  articles.  Personal 
anecdotes  seem  particularly  effective,  so  if  you  have 
some  experience  pertaining  to  landmines,  be  sure  to 
share  it.  For  example,  you  may  have  supported  a  pros¬ 
thetics  center  that  ser\’es  people  injured  by  landmines, 
or  you  could  be  a  veteran  or  humanitarian  aid  worker 
w’ho  w’as  injured  by  a  mine  or  w'ho  personally  wit¬ 
nessed  their  effects  on  others. 

Also,  educate  people  in  your  community  about  the 
problem  of  landmines.  You  could  organize  a  letter¬ 
writing  campaign  or  arrange  for  a  person  who  has 
worked  w’ith  landmines  victims  in  the  field  to  speak  in 
a  communitv’  fomm.  Finally,  participate  in  or  organize 
an  Epicenter  group  to  discuss  the  implications  of  the 
conv’entional  w'eapons  trade  (see  p.  3). 


Code  of  Conduct  on  Arms  Transfers.  The  high 
measure  of  progress  this  spring  in  our  efforts  to  change 
policy  on  arms  transfers  moves  us  closer  to  our  goal  of 
establishing  a  Code  of  Conduct.  We  still  have  much 
work  ahead.  The  next  vote  on  the  Code  will  come  in 
the  Senate.  We  should  concentrate  our  efforts  on  win¬ 
ning  the  support  of  as  many  senators  as  possible  before 
that  v’ote. 

ACTION.  Write,  call,  or  visit  your  senators  and 
encourage  them  to  co-sponsor  S.326,  Senator  Hatfield's 
Code  of  Conduct  on  Arms  Transfers.  Also,  inform  the 
people  around  you  about  the  magnitude  and  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  arms  trade —  again,  FCNL  Epicenters  are  a 
great  w’ay  to  start  those  conversations!  Write  letters  to 
the  editor  or  visit  ycmr  Icxal  new^spaper's  editorial 
board.  Mention  the  Code  of  Conduct  in  your  letters.  If 
you  include  the  name  of  a  local  member  of  Congress, 
your  letter  is  likely  to  have  a  greater  impact. 


Give  graduating  seniors  a  window’  into  the 
world  of  public  policy!  Send  them  the  FCNL  Wash¬ 
ington  Nriosletter  for  a  year,  and  make  a  donation  in 
their  name.  For  information,  call  202-547-6000,  or 
write  to  Nezusletter  at  the  FCNL  office. 


